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worse for " the facts," with which we agree with Mr. Mallock, " it 
is most important that the political speaker should familiarize him- 
self." 

But Mr. Mallock holds not only that whatever is is right, but 
that our social system is something fixed and unalterable ; and this 
is the — not very modern — assumption underlying the whole of his 
argument. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, delivered in 
the University of Glasgow. By Adam Smith. Reported by 
a Student in 1763. Edited by Edwin Cannan. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1896. 

These are a set of student's notes transcribed, in 1 766, from an 
original of 1 763. Their genuineness is well attested, and the in- 
ternal evidence is all in their favor. The sentences have so char- 
acteristic a ring of the great author that we cannot fail to believe 
in the faithfulness of the original record. Indeed, our only wonder 
is that Mr. Cannan does not suppose the notes to have been first 
taken in shorthand. Shorthand was practised then as now. In 
the Annual Register for 1760 (page 68), a doctor in Reading 
" sent for his son, who wrote shorthand, to take down the words of 
a boy in a trance." 

The programme of the course covered by these notes bears out 
the well-known description given by Millar in Dugald Stewart's 
"Life of Adam Smith." We may suppose it not impossible that 
the original notes were Millar's own. In any case the correspond- 
ence is exact. According to Millar, Adam Smith divided his course 
in Moral Philosophy into four parts, which we may sum up as (a) 
natural theology, (S) ethics, (V) justice (with natural jurisprudence), 
and (d) expediency (with political economy, and economic policy). 
The lectures on the first are lost. The "Moral Sentiments," 
1759, embraced the second, and the "Wealth of Nations," 1776, 
presented Adam Smith's revised version of the fourth. The present 
notes give us the third, together with the first version of the fourth ; 
and we are able in some degree to see how the philosopher passed 
from the one part to the other, and how systematic was his concep- 
tion of what we should now call Social Philosophy. We see, too, 
how closely Montesquieu's example had been followed ; a great 
portion of Part III. is the history of institutions. 
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The main interest of this happy discovery is the light it throws 
on the " Wealth of Nations." Mr. Cannan points out the changes 
made after Adam Smith's acquaintance with the Physiocrats and 
their teachings. The chief is that distribution received new prom- 
inence. It is not the case, we may observe, that " there is nothing 
at all about capital in the lectures, and stock is not given an 
important place." There is much mention of "stock" (pp. 206, 
210, 220, 222, 223, 224, 231, 233), and "capital" occurs on pp. 
151 and 208. French influence affected Adam Smith's diction 
quite as much as his thought. We have "concurrence" for com- 
petition (179). 

Ethically, the chapters on the "Natural Wants of Mankind" 
(157 seq.~) and on "Delinquency" (135 sea.) are among the most 
interesting. " The punishment of the offender is reasonable as far 
as the indifferent spectator can go along with it" (136). " Resent- 
ment seems best to account for the punishment of crimes" (152). 
"It is by the wisdom and probity of those with whom we live that a 
propriety of conduct is pointed out to us and the proper means of 
attaining it" (160). There are some outbursts of humanitarian 
feeling. "In a civilized society, though there is a division of 
labor, there is no equal division, for there are a good many who 
work none at all. The division of opulence is not according to 
the work. The opulence of the merchant is greater than that of 
all his clerks, though he works less ; and they again have six times 
more than an equal number of artisans who are more employed. 
The artisan who works at his ease within doors has far more than 
the poor laborer who trudges up and down without intermission. 
Thus, he who, as it were, bears the burden of society has the fewest 
advantages" (163). "It is not so much the police that prevents 
the commission of crimes as the having as few persons as possible 
to live upon others. Nothing tends so much to corrupt mankind 
as dependency, while independency still increases the honesty of 
the people" (155). The following remark is acute, though now 
a commonplace : "When there is not enough produced to serve 
■everybody, the fortune of the bidders is the only regulation of the 
price" (177). 

The editing has been done with care, judgment, and learning; 
and the book will be an indispensable aid to the thorough under- 
standing of Adam Smith. Of course this volume does not contain 
the treatise on "Justice" which Adam Smith himself planned in 
his later years. He evidently felt that such a book was needed to 
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round off his ethical and economical work. We have here only 
the first thoughts of his younger manhood. But we might have 
missed even these ; and we must be grateful for the accident which 
has saved them. 

J. Bonar. 

London. 

Love's Coming of Age : A Series of Papers on the Relations 
of the Sexes. By Edward Carpenter. Manchester: Labour 
Press, 57 and 59, Tib Street. 1896. 

Mr. Carpenter's book is, for the most part, a reprint, with al- 
terations and additions, of his three pamphlets: "Sex-Love," 
"Woman," "Marriage." The most difficult and delicate prob- 
lems are treated with a startling frankness ; there is a striking and 
often painful blending of high feeling with chaotic thinking. This 
sharp contrast between Mr. Carpenter's instinct as poet and his 
conclusion as thinker will not be new to readers of his writings. 
The essential purity of sex-love ; the dignity of its place in life ; 
the need there is for fuller recognition of that purity and that dig- 
nity ; the idea that the way of salvation lies through the human- 
izing of the passion, that is, through the recognition of its true 
characteristic as a "symbol of deepest soul-union," as a co-opera- 
tion in the most permanent issues of life, — these things Mr. Car- 
penter sets forth with eloquence and power. Yet we find him con- 
templating a future and more "developed" (!) society in which 
"the life of the Hetaira, that is, of the woman who chooses to 
be the companion of more than one man, might not be without 
dignity, honor, and sincere attachment." Mr. Carpenter expects 
that this "free" society will have "the good sense to tolerate a 
Nature-festival now and then, and a certain amount of animalism 
let loose;" he thinks it may recognize in some cases "a woman's 
temporary alliance with a man for the sake of obtaining a much- 
needed child;" he contemplates the possibility of "triune and 
other such relations" being permanently maintained. One feels 
a kind of despair when such things can be printed on the same 
page with the recognition that "the tendency 'from confusion to 
distinction' is in reality the tendency of all evolution, and cannot 
be set aside. It is in the very nature of Love that as it realizes its 
own aim it should rivet always more and more towards a durable 
and distinct relationship, nor rest till the permanent mate and 
equal is found. As human beings progress, their relations to each 



